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Should Women have the Right 
to Work at Night? 


The International Labour Organisation at its first meeting in Wash- 
ington 1n Ig1g recommended to the Governments of the world the adoption 
of a convention which lays down that ‘‘women without distinction of age, 
shall not be employed during the night in any public or private industrial 
undertaking, or in any branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which 
only members of the same family are employed.’’ (Washington Night 
Work Convention 191g , Article 3). _Ninteen countries have already ratified 
this convention; that is to say, that in these countries women are pro- 
hibited from doing paid work at night in industry. 

In this country night work had already been prohibited for women 
in factories and workshops. The first Law prohibiting the night work of 
women was passed in 1844, and a series of enactments, the last of which 
was the Factories and Workshops Act of 1go1/2, placed this prohibition 
upon them. 

The Washington Convention was not the first international agreement 
on the subject of night work for women. In 1906 representatives of 14 
European countries met at Berne, and adopted a Convention on night work. 
This convention, while it proposed to regulate night work for men, proposed 
the prohibition to night work for women—without distinction of age. 
Such regulation and prohibition was to be applied to all industrial under- 
takings with more than 10 workers, except such as employed only members 
of the proprietor’s family. 

Thus the first great international Convention dealing with industry 
marked the beginning of the international attack on the right of a woman to 
engage in paid work on the same terms as a man. 


Why the Open Door Council opposes Prohibition of Night Work for 
Women. 

The Open Door Council has as part of its Object to secure that a woman 
shall be free to work and be protected as a worker on the same terms as a 
man, and that legislation and regulations dealing with hours shall be based 
upon the nature of the work and not upon the sex of the worker. This 
means that regulations or prohibitions dealing with night work should 
apply equally to men and women. 

The Open Door Council therefore opposes prohibition of nightwork for 
women, so long as it is permitted for man, and does so for the following 
reasons :— 





(x) Loss of status to all women. 

(2) Loss of work to all women. 

(3) Low wages due to limitation of choice. 
No doubt unregulated night work in certain occupations would be bad for 
either men or women, but the Open Door Council is not concerned with this 
aspect of the question, which is one of general social reform outside its 
scope. The contention of the Open Door Council is that such disadvantages 
as may be inherent in night work apply equally to men and women, and 
that the disabilities imposed on women by prohibiting their work at night 
entail more hardship to all women than those caused to the actual workers 
by permitting their employment at night. 


I. Loss of Status to all Women. 
To subject women to restrictions on hours of work not iapoded on men 


is at once to put them in a class apart, by reason only of sex. This takes 
the woman out of the class of the adult wage-earner, lowers her status, 
treats her as a minor by putting her on a level with young persons, and hence 
lowers the status of all women whether they wish to work at night or not. 
That her status is generally affected is proved by the fact that restrictive 
legislation too often grades her with young persons. 


2. Loss of Work to all Women. * 


To prohibit the employment of women at night means that in many 
cases they are shut out of a particular trade or process. It has to be remem- 
bered that in certain trades the processes are interdependent, and work is 
too difficult to arrange with women workers employed only during the day, 
so that men are employed by day and night, and women are not employed at 
all. Its real effect is to protect men by creating night work processes as 
monopolies for the male worker. For example it is impossible, in this 
country, for a woman compositor to get on a daily newspaper, because the 
work of necessity has to be done at night. 

Inability to get well-paid work is far more serious for any wage-earner 
than work on a night-shift. We must point out that whatever validity 
there may be in the argument that it is sometimes difficult for the night 
shift worker to get enough sleep during the day, loss of sleep is not an inevit- 
able result of night work; but lack of sufficient food, and continual worry 
about money are very bad for a woman's health, and these are the results of 
such restrictions on women’s choice of work. 


3. Low Wages due to Limitation of Choice. 


Even where the prohibition does not mean total unemployment, it 
means loss of opportunities for higher rates of pay. It is not possible to 
give anexample from this country, where the night work prohibition has 
been so long in force, but it is clear that the British Government itself 
realises the economic depression which is the natural result of such loss of 
choice. In making its Annual Report to the International Labour Organi- 
sation of the League of Nations for the year 1928,* under Article 408 (Part 
XIII. of the Treaty of Versailles) the British Government explains why it 
has not applied the Night Work Convention to Barbados by saying: 

‘‘Barbados: An appreciable number of women are employed in connection 
with the manufacture of sugar, chiefly in carrying sugar cane from carts to mechani- 
cal carriers and mills. During the ‘‘crop season’’ work goes on at the factories 
continuously by day and by night. The employment of women in this occupation 
has been customary for over two centuries, and its prohibition would be greatly 
resented by the labouring population and would cause appreciable dislocation of 
the local labour market. The excess of females over males according to the recent 
census is about 50% and the closing of any avenue of employment open to women 
would be a serious matter.’’ 

And on page 67 of the same document we find the following statement: 

‘‘By a letter of 12th April, 1928, the British Government asked that the 
following statement should be added to the part of the Report (i.e., General appre- 
cition of the manner in which the Convention is applied, etc.). . 

‘Representations have been made to H.M. Government that the absence of 
any provision in this Convention similar to that contained in Article 2 (a) of the 
48 Hours Convention, excluding from the scope of the Convention persons holding 
positions of supervision or management, must have the effect of debarring women 
altogether from entering upon certain employments in which continuous working is 
necessary. In particular, complaint has been made that women trained as pro- 
fessional engineers are precluded from holding controlling posts in electrical 
power undertakings, by reason of the fact that they are prohibited from working at 
night. It may be added that the night employment in question is equally pro- 
hibited by the Factory and Workshops Acts in force in this country, but it has been 
proposed in the amending and consolidating Factories Bill which has been under 
consideration, to except from the general provisions governing the hours of em- 
ployment of women, persons holding responsible positions of management and not 
usually employed in manual labour’.’’ 

In order to carry this out the British Government will have to repudiate the 
Night Work Convention. 


* Report of the Director, Second part. International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1929, page 63. 


- Arguments in Favour of Prohibition, 


The main arguments in favour of the prohibition of night work for 
‘women appear to fall under four main headings: 
(1) The health of the worker. 
(2) The domestic work in the home usually performed by the woman 
worker in addition to her industrial work. 
al 3) The moral influence of thé mother. 
(4) The moral dangers of night work. 


We propose to examine these objections in some detail. 


I. The Health of the Worker. 


Medical opinion seems fairly agreed that night work is injurious to the 
workers ; the chief objection appears to be the difficulty experienced by the 
worker in getting sufficient sleep during the day; lack of sunlight; fatigue 
caused by artificial light, and injury to eyesight. It is claimed that night 
work results in higher morbidity and higher accident rates.. The effect of 
lack of sunlight, fatigue due to artificial hght, injury to eyesight, are in no 
way conditioned by the sex of the worker, and as a matter of fact in exam- 
inations undertaken of the effects of night work on women the results do 
not appear to have borne out the anticipations of the investigators, who 
seem to have approached the inquiry with a preconceived idea that night 
work would be found damaging to women. For example, the writers of 
the report of the Health of Munitions Workers Committee appointed in 
Great Britain in 1915, were obliged to own that night work for women under 
the discontinuous system ‘‘proved less exhausting than had been feared.’’ 

The question of the difficulty of obtaining enough sleep as it applies 
specially to women is bound up with the second objection (below) and can 
best be considered in dealing with the later. 


2. ‘The Domestic Work of the Industrially Employed Woman. 


One of the most frequently quoted objections to night work for women, 
as distinguished from night work for all workers, is that the woman is 
expected in addition to her industrial employment to cook, clean the house, 
wash and feed the children, etc.—(it is curious to note the equanimity with 
which it is assumed that the woman worker—in other connections referred 
to as the weaker sex—will always, whether she works by day or by night, 
be expected to do two whole-time jobs. We have here one of the most 
cogent arguments in favour of equal pay. Payment for the job, based on 
work done and not on sex, would go some way to enabling her to get help 
with the domestic work when she is in full time industrial employment). 
We would point out that the hours during which the woman is out at work 
have no bearing on the amount of domestic work which has to be done in 
any given house or family. The number of rooms, the amount of dirty 
clothes to be washed, the number of children to look after are none of them 
less whether a woman works by day or by night. If she works by day the 
children have to be got up, washed and fed, before she goes to work, and the 
other domestic duties have to be done after she returns from a full day’s work. 

The Health of Munition Workers Committee, quoted above, referred 
in their interim Report 1917, to this fact, saying: 

‘‘Men do not naturally take so much part in domestic work as 
women and the temptation to burn the candle at both ends is, from 
this point of view, smaller.’ ’ 


The irresponsibility of men towards their domestic duties is a convention 
which has been so long observed that people assume it to be ‘“‘natural.’’ It 
is a convention which should be broken down; it is a convention which 2s 
breaking down in some countries. Where a man and a woman are both 
engaged in paid work outside the home, it is right and natural that they 
should equally share in the work of the home, and moreover, the above 
argument also overlooks the fact that the candle is the same length, 1.e. 
24 hours in the day whether the work comes during the day or the night. 
The woman burns it at both ends in any case, and a prohibition to work at 
night cannot prevent her from doing one job (domestic work) before and 
after the other job (paid industrial employment). The “‘temptation’’ re- 


mains the same because at present the necessity only too often exists. - 
Prohibition of the employment of the woman at night in no way removes. 
it. Ithas, however, been pointed out that in certain cases night work makes. 
the domestic routine easier to arrange. A working mother at the Open 
Door International Conference in Berlin, who was herself engaged in night 
work in the composing room of a big New York newspaper, stated that she 
found it easier and cheaper to get a woman to sleep in the home during#her 
absence at night than to obtain help, and supervision for her children, 
during the day. 


3. The Moral Influence of the Mother. 


Great stress is laid by upholders of this prohibition on the loss to the 
family of the companionship and influence of the woman who works at 
night. Agnes de Lima (‘‘Nightworking Mothers in Textile Mills.’’ 
Passaic. New Jersey) is quoted by the United States Department of Labour 
Women’s Bureau, Bulletin 64, ‘“‘The Employment of Women at Night’’ as 
saying that when the mother works at night ‘‘children run the streets, play 
truant, turn into petty thieves, get inadequate meals, and in general are 
neglected.’’ Why these dire effects should result from the absence of the 
mother at night, but apparently are not found in cases where she is away 
from home during the day is not clear. The same document quotes ‘‘one 
of the mothers who had gone on the nightshift in order to be with her chil- — 
dren by day’’ as saying ‘‘when you mus’ sleep you can’t tell what happen 
to them.’’ We would remark that when she is compelled to spend her day 
in industrial work in a factory she is equally ignorant. The child has a 
right to the companionship and influence of both parents. The evil effects 
of the absence of either parent on night shift may or may not be held to be 
proved, but none of the arguments appear to have any more cogency when 
applied to the mother than to the father, and moreover, not all women 
workers are wives or mothers, nor are all children under schoolage. It is 
said that women workers are difficult to organise because most of them leave 
work on marriage, yet the arguments in favour of night work are largely 
based on the assumption that all women workers have husbands and chil- 
dren. To penalise all women on account of the family responsibilities of 
some of them, while at the same time asserting that women need restrictive 
legislation because they leave industry in such numbers on marriage that 
they cannot be organised is to seek to make use of two contradictory propos- 
itions. 


4. Moral Dangers. 


Much stress is laid on the moral dangers involved in night work. The 
greatest moral temptation to which a young woman worker can be sub- 
jected is that which arises from having insufficient money. Low wages are 
a known cause of prostitution. And the system of so-called ‘‘protection’’ 
for the woman worker which shuts her out of many classes of employment, 
drives her back into the overcrowded, underpaid callings which are always 
open to women. The remedy for the moral dangers to women workers 
suggested by supporters of restrictions obviously is to be found, not in 
closing work to women, but in adequate supervision of all workers in indus- 
trial establishments and adequate lighting and policing of the streets of 
industrial towns. 

Regulation of conditions and hours, not prohibitions based on sex, will 
here, as always, be found to be the real interest of all workers-—they will be 
a real protection to men and women alike 


Necessary Political Action. 

To secure this real protection as regards night work for adult men and 
women—the same prohibitions, the same limitations, the same exceptions, 
the same safeguarding regulations—we demand that the law be amended 
in this sense and that steps be taken to denounce the Washington Night Work 
Convention, or to amend it so as to make it equally applicable to men and 
women. 


December, 1929. 
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